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This document describes the experimental teacher education curriculum 
developed by the University of Hawaii and reports an investigation of its 
effectiveness: a comparison between the achievement of 165 students who entered 
the experimental program in 1961 and that of 165 who entered the regular program 
the same year. Chapter 1 describes the experimental curriculum which includes a 
three-year liberal arts background, a sequence of education courses, one semester 
of part-time student teaching, and a one-semester full-time internship. Chapter 2 
points up differences in the two 5-year undergraduate programs and analyzes 
student achievement in terms of course work completed and grade point averages of 
the 189 students who completed a program. Chapter 3 analyzes cooperating teacher 
ratings of the student teaching performances of the two groups; chapter 4 compares 
their scores on all sections ot the National Teacher Examinations; and chapter 5 
compares supervisor ratings of internship performances. Chapter 6 analyzes 
classroom observations of the 81 subjects (half from each program) teaching in 
Hawaii schools in 1967, and chapter 7 analyzes the attitudes, educational viewpoints, 
verbal understanding, and adjustment of the same teachers (as measured in 1967). 
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CHAPTER 1 



PROJECT A- -TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
Introduction 

Overview 

In 1959 the College of Education, University of Hawaii, submitted a proposal^ - 

2 

to the Fund for the Advancement of Education soliciting assistance for five 
"projects" which were believed to " . . . have direct relevance to some perennial 
educational controversies, and specific relevance to the improvement of the quality 

3 

of education in Hawaii." 

One of the projects called for the development and initiation of an "experi- 
mental" teacher education curriculum. The "experimental" program^ would exist 
apart from (but concurrent with) the established teacher education program.'* Thus, 
students entering the College of Education would be enrolled in either the Ford 
program or the regular program.** 



1 College of Education, University of Hawaii, "A University Project for Improve 
ment of Education in Hawaii," The College of Education, Honolulu, 1959, 44 p., 
Mimeographed . 

2 The Fund for the Advancement of Education was created in 1951 by the Ford 
Foundation. "... It was assigned the task of investigating and giving initial 
support to those ideas, experiments, and demonstrations that seemed to offer at 
least partial solutions to problems plaguing American schools and colleges." The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, Decade of Experiment , New York, The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 1961, p. 15. 

3 

College of Education, ££. cit . , p. 1. 

^ The "experimental" program soon became known as the "Ford program" and the 
students enrolled in it became known as "Ford students." 

"* The established program was referred to as the "regular program" and the 
students enrolled in it were called "regular students." 

** The distinctions between the Ford and regular teacher education programs 
will be discussed in detail in this chapter and in subsequent chapters. 
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The proposal was funded in 1960 and "Project A--Teacher Education Curriculum" 
was initiated. The first three years of the Ford program was devised by a " . . . 



committee consisting of faculty members from the liberal arts departments of the 
[7] „8 _ , .t. 9 



The last two years of the program 9 was developed by another 

10 



University 

committee comprised of members of the College of Education faculty. 

11 

The first generation of Ford students entered the College of Education as 
freshmen in September, 1961. Thus began a program which proved to be the precursor 
of substantial change in teacher education in Hawaii. 



Purp 'ses of experimental program 



12 



It is asserted in the proposal that the "... most frequently occurring 

pattern is that in which . . . liberal arts courses [are] distributed throughout the 

13 

total teacher education curriculum ..." Moreover, the character of the general 
(liberal arts) education^ program is determined by "... those [courses ] which 
are [considered to be] most relevant to the achievement of . . . professional 



7 This committee became known as the "Liberal Arts Committee." 
® College of Education, op. cit . , p. 15. 



9 The Ford program was to be a five-year program. The existing (regular) 
teacher education program had been a five-year program for several decades (see 
" Background" ) . 



■I - ® This committee became known as the "Professional Education Continittee." 



H There were several succeeding generations of Ford students in subsequent 



years . 



12 



See footnote 1. 



13 



College of Education, op. cit . , p. 11. 

^ See footnote 1 in Chapter 2 for the definition of "general education" (and 
"professional education") as employed in this discussion. 
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education objectives" 15 rather than the objectives appropriate to a well-conceived 
liberal (general) education program for prospective teachers. The concern, then, 
was that the general education courses in teacher education are diffused over the 
total program 1 ^ and are subservient to professional objectives. 1 ^ In short, it is 
urged that the general education program in the typical teacher education curriculum 
lacks unity, coherence, and direction. 

18 

In view of the state of general education in teacher education programs, it 
is urged in the proposal that "... greater attention to the liberal arts as a 
coherent unit might be more effective for both the objectives of . . . professional 
education and the objectives of . . . liberal arts [general education] . . . " 19 
To this end, then, an " . . . [experimental] teacher education curriculum in which 
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the first three years comprise exclusively the liberal arts and the last two years 

20 

are largely defined by professional {education] ..." is advocated. 

Turning to professional education, the position assumed in the proposal was 

" . . . that a teacher education curriculum in which . . . the last two years are 

largely defined by professional seminars and practicums . . . will result in better 

21 

achievement of the objectives [of professional education] ..." The development 

15 College of Education, 0£. cit . , p. 11. 

16 That is, the general education courses are spread over four or five years. 

17 Rather than serving the objectives of general (liberal) education. 

1® At the time the proposal was written. 

19 College of Education, 0 £. cit., p. 12. 

Ibid . , p . 13 . 

^ 1 Loc. cit. 
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of an experimental professional education program, which would "... incorporate 

22 

features which have demonstrated their effectiveness" at the University of Hawaii 
23 

and elsewhere, J would permit an evaluation of this position. 

The Ford (Experimental) Program--General Education 
Liberal Arts Committee 

The general education program of the Ford teacher education curriculum, it will 
be recalled, was to be developed by a " . . . committee consisting of faculty 
members from the liberal arts departments of the University."^ The Liberal Arts 
Committee included five professors from the College of Arts and Sciences. 

The charge to the Liberal Arts Committee as indicated in the proposal was 
that of: 

. . . defining the objectives judged to be appropriate for a liberal 
arts program in a university. These objectives are to be viewed as 
those which are appropriate for any university student, no matter what his 
area of specialization may be. . . . [There are, however, two] limitations 
. • . First, the objectives must be defined with the knowledge that a 
three year liberal arts program is involved; [26] secon d j the objectives 
should be defined with an understanding of the professional education 
objectives . . .[because] many of the competences [needed by] . . . the 
professional teacher [require ] . . . substantive understanding apd know- 
ledge in [disciplines] . . . which are. organized in terms of the liberal 
arts . . . "27 



22 



Ibid., p. 16. 



23 These include a "practicum," a "seminar," and "a semester of internship" 
(see College of Education, op. cit . , p. 16-17). 



24 



25 



College of Education, op. cit . , p. 15. 

The disciplines (departments) represented were chemistry, European languages, 
microbiology, music, and psychology. 

26 

As will be indicated subsequently, the courses prescribed by the Profes- 
sional Education Committee for the last two years of the Ford program included 23-29 
semester hours (see " Semester hours and grade points" in Chapter 2) of general 
education courses for elementary students and 25-31 semester hours of general educa- 
tion courses for secondary students. 



27 



College of Education, op. cit., p. 15. 
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28 

Liberal Arts Committee report 

At the onset the Liberal Arts Committee rejected an approach which would 

involve mere ”... tinkering with the existing arts and sciences portion of 

29 

the present [regular] College of Education curriculum ..." Instead, the 
Committee proposed ”... a basic reorganization of the [general education] 
curriculum . . . " 30 

The report decries the fragmentation of liberal arts and sciences programs 

” . . . into two large areas: the natural sciences and mathematics as one group of 

31 

studies, and the arts, humanities, and social sciences as the other.” The Com- 
mittee maintains that "... [s]tudents presently are educated in one of these 

32 

two areas and have only a fleeting contact with the others.” 

The Liberal Arts Committee asserts that ”... [t]his fragmentation has 
weakened liberal education in several ways, but most serious is the loss of syn- 
thesis in knowledge . . . and, consequently, ”... a new attempt at syn- 

i.34 

thesis in liberal education appears to be of paramount importance. 

The "... attempt at synthesis” proposed by the Liberal Arts Committee 
" , , , centers around the means of communication and the structure of language, 
with the last being defined as any system of symbols designed for the communication 

28 "Report of Liberal Arts Committee: Project A, Teacher Education,” University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, 1961, 18 p., Mimeographed. 

29 Ibid . , p. 1. 

^ Loc» cit . 

31 Ibid . , p. 2. 

32 Ibid . , p. 2-3 . 

33 Ibid . , p. 3 . 
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Loc . cit. 
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of facts, ideas, and feelings . . . , the English language, any foreign language, 

35 

mathematics, music, the visual arts-~in fact, any system of communication." 

Emphasis on communication and 1 anguage 

The general education program prescribed by the Liberal Arts Committee then, 

focused on communication in i broad sense and emphasized the structure of the 

various "languages" through which man communicates, e.g., verbal languages, both 

English and foreign languages, the language of mathematics, the language of music, 

and the like. Thus, each student enrolled in the Ford program was expected to 

study each of three "language systems" in each of six semester s--the English 

language, 36 a foreign language , ^ the mathematics^®--as well as a sequence in the 
39 

arts. 

General education courses 

The general education courses prescribed for students enrolled in the Ford 

40 

program are indicated in the following excerpts from the Liberal Arts Committee 
report : 



35 Ibid., p. 4. 

36 "The need to improve standard of oral and written English is apparent to 
all ..." Loc . cit . 

07 

' "The public has recently become widely persuaded of the need to' study 
foreign languages and is generally aware of the values to be derived from them." 
Loc . cit . 

90 

. 0 " . . ,[t]he courses proposed are not those offered to future engineers 

and physicists, nor, on the other hand, are they diluted versions of the same 
material . . . They are new courses, involving new content and new presentation, 
. . . [and ]stressing concepts and symbolic structure rather than computation." 
Ibid., p. 4-5. 

O Q 

"Music and the visual arts are included . . . because a knowledge of them 
contributes to the development of an enlightened and cultured person." Ibid . , 

p. 6. 

40 Ibid ., p. 10-12. 
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First Year 






; 



First Semester 

Credits 



English 101 3 

Composition 

Foreign Language 101 or 151 3 

Elementary or Intermediate 

Mathematics 111 3 

Introduction to Mathematics 

Art 101 3 

Introduction to the 
Visual Arts 

Music Activity 1 

Philosophy 100 3 

Introduction to Philosophy 

Education 100 1 

Orientation 



Health and Physical Education 
101 or 102 1 

Individual and Team Sports 

Military or Air Science 0 



Second Semester 

^Credits 

English 102 3 

Composition 



Foreign Language 102 or 152 3 

Elementary or Intermediate 

^Mathematics 112 3 

College Algebra and 
Trigonometry 

Art 102 3 

Studio in the Visual Arts 

Music Activity 1 

Speech 110 1 

Sounds of English for 
Prospective Teachers 

Speech 140 2 

Fundamentals of Oral 
Communication 

Health and Physical Education 
101 or 102 1 

Individual and Team Sports 

Military or Air Science 1 



* 




f. 



c 

!f 

r 



* 




Total 18 Total 17 or 18 

Notes 

1. The asterisk denotes a new course. 

2. If the student's secondary school preparation qualifies him to do so, he 
will take the intermediate foreign language course (second year college 
level) . 

3. If the student's secondary school preparation qualifies him to do so, he 
will take Mathematics 113 and 114 (see next page) in the place of 111 
and 112. 



41 Although Education 100 was prescribed for one semester (one semester hour 
of credit) , it was extended over two semesters and afforded two semester hours of 
credit (see the second paragraph of " Ford Program requirement" and footnote 36 in 

Chapter 2) . 
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4. The Committee felt it would be desirable to provide the students with 
an orientation to their experimental curriculum through the medium of 
Education 100. 



Second Year 



First Semester 

Credits 



(English 150 3 

( .British and American 
( Literature 
( or 

(English 152 3 

( World Literature 

Foreign Language 151 or upper 
division language course 2 or 3 

^Mathematics 113 3 

Concepts of Analytic 
Geometry and Calculus 

Music Activity 1 

(Science 120 4 

( Introduction to Science 
( or 

(A particular physical or 
(biological science 4 or 5 

Psychology 104 3 

Introduction to Psychology 

Military or Air Science 1 



Second Semester 

Credits 



(English 151 3 

( British and American 
( Literature 
( or 

(English 153 3 

( World Literature 

Foreign Language 152 or upper 
division language course 2 or 3 

^Mathematics 114 3 

Concepts of Analytic 
Geometry and Calculus 

Music Activity 1 

(Science 121 4 

( Introduction to Science 
( or 

(A particular physical or 
(biological science 4 or 5 

Psychology 158 3 

Developmental Psychology 

Military or Air Science 1 



Total 16 to 19 Total 16 to 19 

Notes 

1. The asterisk denotes a new course. 

2. If the student has taken the intermediate foreign language course in 
his first year, he will take an upper division foreign language course 
(third year college level) . 

3. If the student has taken Mathematics 113 and 114 in his first year, he 
will take Mathematics 201 and 202 in their place (see next page). 

4. Science 120 and 121, considered a general science course and not merely a 
survey course, treats the methods and philosophy of science, the under- 
standing of nature, and the relationships of science and society. However, 
a student may take courses in a particular physical or biological science 
instead, particularly if he is preparing to teach that science. 
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Third Year 



First Semester 



Second Semester 



Credits 



One 



year 



of 



courses in writing, 
3 



literature, 



semantics 



Credits 

[42] 



(Foreign language upper 
(division course 
( or 

(Elective in any subject 



2 or 3 
2 or 3 



(Foreign language upper 



(division course 
( or 

(Elective in any subject 



2 or 3 
2 or 3 



*Mathematics 201 

Mathematics of Information 



^Mathematics 202 

Mathematics of Information 



History 151 

World Civilization 



History 152 

World Civilization 



*Man in Society 



[43] 



Elective 



3 

2 or 3 



*Man in Society 



Elective 



3 

2 or 3 



Total 



16 to 18 



Total 



16 to 18 



Notes 



1 , 

2 



3 

4, 



The asterisk denotes a new course. 

If the student has taken upper division foreign language courses in his 
second year, he will take elective courses in any subject in their place, 
If the student has taken Mathematics 201 and 202 in his second year, he 
will take elective courses in any subject in their place. 

The new course, "Man in Society," is conceived as an interdepartmental 
course in the social sciences, --anthropology, economics, government, 
psychology, and sociology. It is intended as a general course and not 
merely a survey of the social sciences. Its theme, "Man in Society," 
complements the theme, "Man the Individual," presented by Psychology 
104 and 158 in the second year. 

For students preparing to be elementary teachers, the elective courses 
may be chosen in any subject. For those preparing to be secondary 
teachers, they will normally be chosen in the student's teaching field. 



^ See the first paragraph of " English " in Chapter 2. 



^ This course was not initiated until the 1964-65 academic year and, conse- 
quently, the first generation of Ford students (with a few exceptions) were unable 
to enroll in the course. Instead, they enrolled in other social science courses. 
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6. As notes 2, 3, and 5 indicate, the student who is preparing to be an 
elementary teacher and whose own secondary school preparation has been 
adequate, will have as many as eighteen elective credits in his third 
year. The student who is preparing to be a secondary teacher will have 
the same number of credits to devote to his teaching field. 

7. It is expected that during the fourth and fifth years three symposia, each 
for two semester credits, will be added to the curriculum, — a Symposium 

in the Arts, a Symposium in the Humanities, and a Symposium in Contempo- 
rary Life. Their purpose is to provide a culmination to the liberal 
arts curriculum of the first three years. 



The Ford (Experimental) Program — Professional Education 
Professional Education Committee 

It was indicated previously that the task of developing the professional 

education program of the Ford teacher education curriculum was assigned to the 

Professional Education Committee. The membership of the Professional Education 

Committee varied from five to seven individuals and eight different College of 

Education faculty members served at one time or another 

The charge to the Professional Education Committee as indicated in the proposal 

was that of 11 . . . defin[ing] . . . the teacher competences that are considered 

46 

to be appropriate objectives for the University program in teacher preparation." 



4^ Although the professional education program prescribed by the Professional 
Education Committee included the three symposia (see the last paragraph of " Profes- 
sional Education Committee report "), the courses were never instituted. 

^ The departments represented were educational psychology, elementary educa- 
tion, history and philosophy of education, and secondary education. 

46 

College of Education, 0 £. cit . , p. 14. 







Professional Education Committee report 



The report^ of the Professional Education Committee indicated the " . . 

areas of professional knowledge ... in which we [the Professional Education 

Committee] would desire our teacher education candidates to develop highest 

48 

competencies:" 

1. The process of learning . 

The teacher education candidate should have the ability to 
translate this knowledge into pertinent behavior in acting 
and reacting with pupils in the teaching-learning situation. 

2 . Individual growth and development . 

The candidate should have the ability to provide challenges 
commensurate with each of his pupils maturity, capacity to 
learn and previous experiences. 

3 . Teaching techniques, methods and materials of instruction . 

The candidate should have competencies in using techniques, 
methods, and teaching materials most suitable for the specific 
purposes in guiding the learning process , 

4. The American Society . 

The candidate should have knowledge of the American social 
scene and the role of the school. 

5 . History and Philosophy of Education . 

The candidate should have a knowledge of the historic role of 
the school and a growing philosophy of education which should 
give him direction and guidance as he works with boys and girls 
in our democratic society. ^ 



^ "Preliminary Report of Professional Education Committee!:] Project A, 
Teacher Education," [Honolulu], University of Hawaii, May 31, 1962, 6 p., Mimeo- 
graphed . 



48 



Ibid . , p. 2. 



12 

The following excerpt from the report describes the professional education 
program 51 which the Professional Education Committee formulated for the last two 
years of the Ford teacher education curriculum: 



4th Year Semester I 


Credits 


4th Year Semester II 


Credits 


Education I 5 ^ 

The Learner and the 
Curriculum, O.P. 


5 


Education II 54 


Elem. Sec. 
16 14 


53 




A. Currie., Methods, 


(10) (8) 


Symposia : 
Humanities 
Art 


CM CM 


Tests and Measurements 
B. Student Teaching 


(6) (6) 


^Electives 


7-9 


^Electives 


0-2 2-4 


Total 


16-18 


Totals 


16-18 16-18 



50 



51 



Ibid . , p. 5 . 



. U1 j A M^I? OU ? h the P r °S ram developed by the Professional Education Committee was 
entitled The 2 -Year Professional Education Program ." it prescribed from 23-31 
semester hours of general education courses (see footnote 26). 

52 , 

Psychology d " Cati0n 6V ° 1Ved aS " Educational Psychology 374 - General Educational 



53 



54 



See footnote 44. 



"Education II" evolved as two sequences of courses. The elementary 
students enrolled in "Elementary Education 380 - Curriculum and Instruction" and 
Elementary Education 394 - Student Teaching, Elementary" concurrently. The secon- 
dary students enrolled in "Secondary Education 230 - Secondary Education " "Secon- 
dary Education 290 - Participation Teaching," "Secondary Education 394 - Student 
Teachrng, ^Secondary," and one other "Secondary Education" course which was essen- 
iaUy a methods course related to a secondary "teaching major," e.g., "Secondary 
Education 330 - Language Arts, Secondary," "Secondary Education 333 - Science 
Secondary," or "Secondary Education 334 - Mathematics, Secondary." 
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5th Year 



Semester I 



Credits 



5th Year 



Semester II 



13 

Credits 



[55] 



Education III 

History, Philosophy, 
Soc. Foundations 



Internship 

Seminar 



14 

2 



Symposium in Contemp. Life 
*Electives 



[56] 



2 

10-12 



Total 



16-18 



Total 



16 



* Elementary Minor 



[57] 



- 24 semester hours 

[ 58 ] 

Secondary Education T.F.C. 



"Education III” evolved as "History and Philosophy of Education 520 - 
Foundations of American Education." 



56 



See footnote 44. 



57 The "Elementary Minor" is referred to as the "academic minor" in this 
discussion. Although the available records are not explicit, it appears that the 
"elementary minor" requirement for (both Ford and regular) elementary students was 
initiated during the 1961-62 academic year. The fulfillment of an "academic minor" 
involved completing a given number of semester hours of courses in a certain 
discipline or combination of disciplines. 



58 



The "teaching field concentration," or "T.F.C.,” is referred to as the 
"teaching major" in this discussion. The "teaching major" of a secondary student 
is the discipline (s) which he expects to teach, e.g., English, mathematics, or 
social studies. 












Professional Education Courses 







The Professional Education Committee then turned its attention to its " . . 

second task . . . , that of developing the course prospectuses of the [three] 

59 

professional courses ..." The following excerpts from the attachment to a 

60 

memorandum prepared by the Professional Education Committee indicate the objec- 
tives and content of the three education courses devised for the Ford program: 

61 

[Education I ] 



General objectives of the course: 

Education I is designed to help the student 

1. Understand principles of learning (cognitive, affective, and 
performance) 

2. Understand the ways in which individuals differ and the 
implications of individual differences for education 

3. Understand the meaning of personality and mental hygiene 
Course content areas include: 

1. Learning theory (motivation, cues, reinforcements; retention 
and acquisition; problem solving; creativity; higher mental 
processes) 

2. Individual differences (intellectual differences; emotional 
differences; socialization differences; differences related 
to sex, age, etc.) 

3. Personality and mental hygiene: (case study methods; 
influence of personality on classroom behavior; concepts of 
normality and abnormality; psychological meaning of disci- 
pline; methods of dealing with emotionally disturbed children) 



Andrew W. S. In, "The Professional Education Program'' in the UH-DE Project 
for Improvement of Education in Hawaii," (Honolulu, University of Hawaii], April 17, 
1964, p. 2, Typewritten. Professor In was chairman of the Professional Education 
Committee . 

60 

"Memorandum to: Dean Hubert V. Everly, From: Professional Education Com- 
mittee . . . , Subject: Report of Committee on Course Prospectuses for Educatio n I, 
II , and III, " dated June 14, 1963, Typewritten, with attachment titled " Course 
Prospectus for Education 1^," " Course Prospectus for Education II," and " Course 
Prospectus for Education III ." 5 p., Mimeographed. 

61 

See footnote 52. 
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[ Education II ] 



15 



General objectives of the course: 

Education II is designed to provide the teacher candidate with 

1. An understanding of the purposes and functions of the 
elementary and secondary schools in the United States 

2. Knowledge, skills, and attitudes which are required for 
successful assumption of roles performed by the teacher 
in the classroom, school, and community 

3. Opportunity to relate theory with practice through directed 
teaching experiences in an actual school setting 

Course content areas include: 

1. Development of elementary and secondary education on the 
Mainland United States and Hawaii. Discussion on goals 
and objectives. 

2. Concepts of curriculum organization and their relationships 

to school and classroom situations. Discussion on principles, 
practices and problems. 

3. Role of the teacher. Discussion on duties and responsibilities 
of teachers in 

a . Planning 

b. Classroom management 

c. Motivating learning 

d. Discipline 

e. Appraisal and evaluation 

f. Record keeping 

g. Guidance work 

h. Testing programs 

i. Reporting to parents 

j. Extra-class activities 

k. Professional relations and ethics 

4. Discussion of special methods and development of instructional 
materials. 



62 



See footnote 54. 
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[ Education III^^ ] 

General objectives of the course: ^ 

Education III is intended to help students develop a theoretical 
foundation for a social philosophy of education, considering 
particularly the following problems: 

1. The nature of professions and the role of teaching as a 
developing profession 

2. Concepts of human nature and the role of the school in 
developing human personality 

3. Theories of knowledge--e .g. , revelation, experience, reason, 
science--and the school's function according to each 

4. Views of society and the function of the school as a social 
institution 

5. Sources of value--e.g., God, mores, tradition, society--and 
the effect of the school on value development in the child 

6. Social issues and their relationship to schools 

7. The structure of the American school system 
Course content : 

Course content will be draw# from the following disciplines: 

1. Philosophy — theories of knowledge, value theory, ethics, 
logic 

2. History-history of Western civilization, particularly the 
United States; history of philosophy; history of education, 
particularly in the United States 

3. Economics — particularly the effect on school financing and 
curriculum development 



4. 



5. 



Sociology--particularly the influence of social classes and 
castes in America on the curriculum and on equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and the effect of organized interest groups 
("lobbies") on curriculum and educational materials 

Political Science--the meaning of democracy and competing 
theories of government and the relationship of political 
agencies and education 



6. Cultural Anthropology--the development of social institutions 
and their effects upon individuals. 



63 
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See footnote 55. 
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The Regular Program 



Background 

The University of Hawaii pioneered the five-year teacher education program 
at a time when, in most parts of the nation, the two-year normal school program 
was considered adequate for the preparation of teachers. As early as 1931 Teachers 
College^ had established a five-year program for prospective secondary teachers 
and a four-year program for elementary teachers, and by the mid-1930's "... 

[r ]equirements ... were raised to five years for both elementary and secondary 



school teachers. 



,,66 



The full-time one-semester student teaching practicum (" . . . [ i] nstead of 



the student dividing his time between both study and practice [student teaching] 



69 

" 68 > was initiated in the early 1920's and about a decade hence a " . . . 

[70] ,,71 



semester of interne experience, under supervision . . . 



was incorporated in 



the five-year program. The regular program, then, was one which had existed, in 



concept at least, for several decades. 



64 



The College of Education was formerly called Teachers College. 



Benjamin 0. Wist, A Century of Public Education in Hawaii , Honolulu, 
Hawaii Educational Review, 1940, p. 213. 



66 



Ibid., p. 214. 



67 



See " Major program differences " in Chapter 3 



68 



Wist, Q£. cit . , p. 208 



69 



The supplanted student teaching practicum seems to have been not unlike that 
prescribed in the Ford program in that both required part-time student teaching and 
concurrent enrollment in courses (see footnote 67) • 



70 



See " Intern teaching program" in Chapter 5. 



71 



Wist, op. cit . , p. 214 
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The curricula 

The regular program incorporated two curricula--one for prospective elementary 
teachers (elementary students) and one for prospective secondary teachers (secon- 
dary students)* Generally, each curriculum included two years during which the 
emphasis was almost exclusively on general education 7 ^ and three years during which 
the student was to engage in both general and professional education 75 but with the 
emphasis on professional education. 

The following excerpt from the University of Hawaii Bulletin 75 delineates the 

regular program (as it existed at the time the first generation of students was 

76 

enrolled in the Ford program ) : 



72 



See footnote 14. 



73 



In varying proportions from semester to semester. 



74 



More so in the case of the elementary students than the secondary students 



75 



University of Hawaii Bulletin . 40: 82-83, June, 1961. 



76 



September, 1961. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY CURRICULA 






FIRST YEAR 



First Semester 

Credits 


Second Semester 

Credits 


Education 100 
[Orientation] 


1 


Education 101 
[ Orientation] 


1 


English 101 
[Composition] 


3 


English 102 
[ Composition] 


3 


Health & Phys. Ed. 101 

[Individual and Team Sports] 


1 


Health & Phys. Ed. [ sic] 


1 


History 151 

[World Civilization] 


3 


History 152 
[World Civilization] 


3 


AS 91 or MS 101 

[First-Year Air Science or 
First-Year Military 
Science ] 


0-1 


MS or AS 102 

[ First-Year Military Science 
or First-Year Air Science ] 


1 


Mathematics lll a 3 

[introduction to Mathematics ] 


Psychology 102 
[General Psychology] 


4 


Gen. Science 120^ 

[introduction to Science] 


4 


Gen. Science 121^ 

[ Introduction to Science ] 


4 


Speech 140 

[Fundamentals of Oral 
Communication ] 


2 






Total 18 or 


17 


Total 


17 



a Mathematics 103 [College Algebra] may be substituted, 
k Chemistry 105-106 [General Chemistry--Qualitative Analysis] may be 
substituted . 
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[ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM] 
SECOND YEAR 



[First Semester] 

[ Credits ] 


[ Second Semester ] 

1 Credits] 


Art 103 

[ Art Fundamentals ] 


2 


Art 104 2 

[Art Fundamentals j 


English 150 or 152 

[Major Works of British and 
American Literature or 
World Literature] 


3 


Education 220 4 

[Elementary Education J 


History 171 

[introduction to American 
History] 


3 


English 151 or 153 3 

[Major Works of British and 
American Literature or 
World Literature ] 


AS or MS 151 

[ Second-Year Air Science or 
Second-Year Military 
Science ] 


1 


Government 110 3 

[ Introduction to Government ] 


Music 150 

[ Elementary Musicianship ] 


3 


Health & Phys. Ed. 130 1 

[Personal Hygiene] 


Philosophy 100 

[introduction to Philosophy] 


3 


MS 152 or AS 94 1-0 

[ Second-Year Military Science 
or Second-Year Air Science] 


Psychology 150 

[ Psychology of Infancy and 
Childhood ] 


2 


Speech 110 1 

[Sounds of English for 
Prospective Teachers] 






Elective 0 3 



Total 



17 



Total 18 or 17 




; 



* 

i 



\ 

i 



5 
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Anthropology 150 [Introduction to Anthropology] , Economics 140 \ Introduction 
to Economics], or Sociology 151 [ Introduction to the Study of Society] . 
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[ ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM ] 



TKIRD YEAR 



[ First Semester] 



Education 221 or 224 

[The Elementary School Program 
or The Kindergarten- 
Primary Program] 



[ Credits] 
4 



Education 225 

[Children's Literature] 



Education 320 

[Language Arts, Elementary] 



Music 251 

[Music, Elementary Curriculum] 



Sociology 232 

[Community Forces in Hawaii] 



Speech 135 

[Reading to Children 



Elective 



Total 



17 



[ Second Semester] 



[ Credits ] 



Education 322 2 

[Social Studies, Elementary] 



Education 323 

[Science, Elementary] 

77 



Education 324 

[Mathematics, Elementary] 



Education 326 

[Creative Art, Elementary] 



Health & Phys. Ed. 221 
[Physical Education, 
Elementary] 



Music 252 

[Music, Elementary Curriculum] 



Elective 



Total 



17 



77 See the third paragraph of " Regular program requirement " in Chapter 2 
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[ ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM] 
FOURTH YEAR 



22 






[First Semester] 

[Credit sj 



Education 309 3 

[Tests and Measurements] 

Geography 401 3 

[World Geographic Patterns 3 

Health & Phys. Ed. 230 2 

[School Health Problems] 

Psychology 472^ 3 

[Educational Psychology] 

Speech 365 3 

[Speech for the Classroom 
Teacher ] 

Elective 2 

Total 16 



[Second Semester] 

{Credits ] 

Education 390 14 

[Student Teaching, 

ElementaryJ 

Education 391 2 

[ Seminar for Student 
Teacher sj 



Total 16 



78 



See the first paragraph of " Regular program requirement" and footnote 37 
in Chapter 2 . 
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SECONDARY CURRICULUM 
SECOND YEAR 



First Semester 

Credits 

English 150 or 152 3 

[Major Works of British and 
American Literature or 
World Literature] 



Government 110 3 

[Introduction to Government ] 

Health & Phys. Ed. 130 1 

[Personal Hygiene] 

AS or MS 151 1 

[Second-Year Air Science 
or Second-Year Military 
Science ] 

Philosophy 100 3 

[introduction to Philosophy] 

Elective 6 6 

Total 17 



Second Semester 

Credits 

English 151 or 153 3 

{Major Works of British and 
American Literature or 
World Literature] 

History 171^ 3 

[Introduction to American 
History ] 

MS 152 or AS 94 1-0 

I Second-Year Military 

Science or Second-Year 
Air Science] 

Psychology 152 2 

\ Psychology of Adolescence 
and Maturity] 

Elective 6 8-9 



Total 17 



Social Studies majors substitute History 461-462 { History of the United 
States to 1876 ] or History 463-464 [History of the United States since 1877] . 
e As required to meet teaching field concentrations, but must include 
Anthropology 150 [introduction to Anthropology] , Economics 140 
[introduction to Economics] or Sociology 151 [introduction to the Study 
of Society], 




^ . 



[SECONDARY CURRICULUM] 
THIRD YEAR 



[First Semester] 



[ Second Semester] 



[ Credits] 



Education 230 

[Secondary Education ] 



Education 330 

[Language Arts, Secondary ] 



[ Credits] 
3 



Sociology 232 3 

[Community Forces in Hawaii] 



Health & Phys. Ed. 230 

[School Health Problems ] 



Elective® 



8 



Elective® 



11 



Total 



16 



Total 



16 



FOURTH YEAR 



Education 309 

[Tests and Measurements] 



Education 390 14 

[Student Teaching, Secondary] 



Psychology 472 

[Educational Psychology] 



Education 391 2 

[Seminar for Student Teachers] 



Speech 365 

[Speech for the Classroom 
Teacher] 



Elective 



g 



Total 



16 



Total 



16 



^ For other teaching fields, appropriate methods courses will be substituted. 

8 As required to meet teaching field concentrations, but must include 

Anthropology 150 [Introduction to Anthropology], Economics 140 [introduction 
to Economics] or Sociology 151 [introduction to the Study of Society]. 

11 Speech majors substitute Speech 369 [Techniques of Speech ImprovementJ . 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY CURRICULA 



FIFTH YEAR 



[First Semester ] 

[ Credits] 



Education 655 3 

[Philosophy of Education] 

Education 680 2 

[Public School Organization] 

Elective (Education) 1 5 

Elective 6 

Total . 16 



[ Second Semester ] 

[ Credits ] 

Education 690 14 

[internship] 

Education 691 2 

[Seminar for Intern Teachers] 



Total 16 



1 Must include Education 620 [Teaching Reading in the Elementary School] in 
the elementary curriculum* 
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The Subjects 

Assignment to the programs 

The 330 students who were to enter the College of Education as freshmen in 

79 QA 

September, 1961, were assigned to various strata in terms of six variables: 

(1) Ohio State University Psychology Test data, (2) class standing in secondary 

school, (3) size of secondary school, (4) location®^ of secondary school, (5) 

83 

type of secondary school, and (6) sex. 

The members of each strata were then randomly assigned to the two programs -- 
1965 to the Ford program and 165 to the regular program. 

Comparison of the two groups 

The chi square test was employed (in 1966) to determine the extent (signi - 

Q C 

ficance) or the differences (if any) between the students who had been assigned to 

86 

the Ford program and those who had been assigned to the regular program. ®^ 

The variable codes and category codes which have been developed in an effort 
to simplify Table 1.1®® are: 



79 



The University of Hawaii Bulletin, 41:257, June, 1962, indicates that 481 
freshmen entered the College of Education in September, 1961. However, only 330 
of them were subjects. 



80 

Henceforth in this chapter, and in subsequent chapters, these variables are 
referred to as the "stratification variables." 

81 



That is, the secondary school from which the subject graduates. 

82 

That is, geographical location. 

®® That is, public or non-public. 

®^ The procedures employed in the computation of chi square are described in 
the appendix. 



85 



In terms of each of six stratification variables. 



86 



N = 165 or (see " The classification scheme " and Figure 1.1) F = 165. 



87 



N = 165 or (see " The classification scheme " and Figure 1.2) R = 165. 



88 



And similar tables in subsequent chapters. 
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Variable OP - Ohio State University Psychological Test Data 



i 



Category 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 



Decile 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



Variable CS - Class Standing in Secondary School 



Category 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Z 



Quintile 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

Unknown 



89 



Variable SS - Size of Secondary School 



Category 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 



Size 



499 or less 
500-999 
1000-1499 
1500-1999 
2000 or more 



Variable LS - Location of Secondary School 



Category 

A 

B 



Location 



Oahu 

Hawaii, Lanai, Kauai, 
Maui, or Molokai 



89 



It seems likely that the class standing of all of the subjects was known 
at the time that they were assigned to the strata (1961) . At the time this study 
was initiated (1966), however, it was impossible to locate data which reveal the 
class standing of six of the subjects (see Table 1.1, Variable CS, Category Z) . 
















Variable TS - Type of Secondary School 



Category 

A 

B 



Variable S - Sex 

Category 

A 

B 



Type 

Public 

Non-public 



Sex 

Male 

Female 



Table 1.1 

Distribution of Two Groups of Students 
on Six Stratification Variables 



Category 



Variable 


Group 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I 


J 


Z Chi Square 




OP 


F 


3 


9 


22 


28 


33 


27 


31 


11 


1 


0 


1.00 


> .99 




R 


2 


11 


20 


28 


37 


26 


28 


13 


0 


0 






CS 


F 


110 


28 


20 


2 


1 












4 1,02 


. 70 < .50 




R 


94 


47 


21 


1 


0 












2 




SS 


F 


8 


24 


30 


31 


72 












1.00 


.95 < .90 




R 


9 


17 


31 


33 


75 
















LS 


F 


146 


19 


















.03 


.90 < .80 




R 


144 


21 






















TS 


F 


145 


20 


















.03 


.90 < .80 




R 


147 


18 






















S 


F 


4 


161 


















1.29 


.30 < .20 




R 


9 


156 






















The 


chi square 


data 


in 


Table 


1 . 


1 reveal 


that 


the 


two 


groups do not 


differ 



significantly on any of the stratification variables. There is virtually no 



difference between the groups on variables OP, SS, LS, and TS. There is a slight 

90 91 

difference on variable CS and a fairly substantial (but non-significant) 
difference on variable S. 

Determination of current status of each subject 

The initial effort in this study was to acquire the data needed to classify 

92 

the subjects according to their current status. The task of securing data on 
individuals who had been assigned to the two groups five years earlier proved to 
be somewhat more arduous than had been anticipated. 

The basic procedures employed were two! (1) examination of all the various 
official and unofficial records available and (2) questionnaires directed to 
each individual. However, each of the methods posed difficulty. 

The official (and unofficial) records were difficult (and, in some instances, 
impossible) to locate. The records which were available were often incomplete 
and/or inaccurate. 

It was not always possible to secure mailing addresses and those that were 
available were frequently inaccurate. The mobility of the subjects 9 ^ and the fact 



The Ford group has more fifth-quintile and less fourth-quintile students 
than the regular group. 

91 

The Ford group has more female students and less male students than the 
regular group. Although the difference is "substantial" in terms of its impact 
on the value of chi square, it is probably not crucial since the relative propor- 
tion of males in both groups is almost negligible. 

92 

That is, their status as of the time this study commenced, the fall of 1966. 

93 

From all possible sources, e.g., various divisions of the College of Educa- 
tion, the University of Hawaii, the Hawaii Department of Education (see footnote 5 
in Chapter 3) and other similar agencies. 

94 

Both during and after their tenure at the University of Hawaii. 
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that a number of the female subjects entered into matrimony without informing 



96 

the College of Education or the University of Hawaii of their married names 
further compounded the problem. 

Nonetheless, it proved possible to acquire sufficient data to classify all 

97 

but five of the 330 individuals who had been assigned to the Ford and regular 
programs in the fall of 1961. 



The classification scheme 



Figures 1.1 and 1.2 indicate the paradigm employed to classify the subjects 



The numerals and/ or letters are intended to provide an expeditious means of 

98 



identifying each classification. In the next several paragraphs the various 



classifications are defined in more detail. 



F/R - The subjects initially assigned to one program or the other. 

Fl/Rl - The "successful" graduates of the two programs. 

99 

An individual who had been granted the Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) by the 



University of Hawaii (UH^^ and had completed the part-time--six/eight-semester- 



101 



hour (SH) student teaching (ST) practicum prescribed in the Ford program was 



95 



317 of the subjects were female. 



96 



Or, indeed, the United States Post Office. 



97 



In some instances, however, it was possible to only partially classify an 
individual. The individuals in classification F14 (see Figure 1.1), for example, 
are known to be "successful" graduates of the Ford program but it is unknown 
whether or not they are teaching. 



98 



For example, R12B identifies that classification which encompasses those 
"successful" secondary graduates who are currently teaching at some location other 
than Hawaii. 



99 



Who had been initially assigned to the Ford program. 



100 



As of August 31, 1966. 



101 



See "Professional Education--Student Teaching" in Chapter 2. 
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102 

designated a "successful" graduate of the Ford Program. An individual who had 
been granted the Bachelor of Education by the University of Hawaii and had com- 
pleted the full-time (14-semester-hour) student teaching practicum prescribed in 
the regular program was designated a "successful" graduate of the regular program. 

It can be seen, then, that in this classification scheme only one element 
distinguishes between the "successful" Ford graduate and the "successful" regular 
graduate: the character of the student teaching practicum. An analysis of the 
transcripts^^ of the "successful" graduates of both programs revealed that the 
most salient and most consistent difference between the two programs^"* was the 
character of the student teaching practicum and, consequently, it seemed appro- 
priate to use that difference in the classification scheme. 

F2/R2 - The subjects who do not meet the criteria to be designated "success- 
106 

ful" graduates. An "unsuccessful" individual, then, is one who (1) was not 
granted the Bachelor of Education by the University of Hawaii and/or (2) did not 
complete the student teaching practicum prescribed for the program (Ford and 
regular) to which he was initially assigned. In short, then, an "unsuccessful" 
subject, is one who did not complete the (undergraduate) program (Ford or regular) 
to which he was originally assigned. 



102 

103 



Who had been initially assigned to the regular program. 
That is, part-time or full-time. 



104 



See 



"Source of data" 



in Chapter 2. 



It should be noted, however, that there were other major differences 
between the two programs, such as (1) the relative proportion of courses given to 
professional and general education in each program, (2) the character of the general 
education portion of each program, and (3) the character of the professional 
education portion of each program. These differences are discussed in detail in 
subsequent chapters. 



106 See Fl/Rl. 
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F3-R3 - The subjects on whom no data whatsoever were available . ^ 

Fll/Rll “ The "successful" graduates known to be currently^^ teaching^*^ in 
the Hawaii public school system. 

F12/R12 - The "successful" graduates known to be currently teaching but not 
in Hawaii. m 

F13/R13 - The "successful" graduates known to be not currently teaching. 
F14/R14 - The "successful" graduates on whom no data were available to indi- 
cate whether or not they are currently teaching. 

F15/R15 - The "successful" graduates of the two programs. 

F11A/R11A, F12A/R12A, F13A/R13A, F14A/R14A, and F15A/R15A - The "successful" 

graduates who, as undergraduates, were elementary students (that is, prospective 

113 

elementary teachers) . 



It appears that the assignment of the subjects to the two programs (Ford 
and regular) was accomplished prior (probably during the summer of 1961) to their 
actual enrollment in the College of Education. There is no evidence that the indi- 
viduals in the F3/R3 classification ever enrolled in the College of Education or 
any other school or college in the University of Hawaii. 

108 

The term "currently," as used in this section, refers to the 1966-67 
school year. 

109 

The term "teaching," as employed in this section, includes other educa- 
tional positions, e.g., school librarian. 

See footnote 5 in Chapter 3. 

111 ^hat is , in one of the other 49 states. 

112 

F15 and R15 are identical to FI and Rl, respectively. However, this 
classification was added to provide consistency in the letter-number sequence when 
it is desired to designate all elementary "successful" graduates (R15A/R15A) and 
all secondary "successful" graduates (F15B/R15B) . 

113 

Although, there were various distinctions between, the programs prescribed 
for the (Ford and regular) elementary students and the programs prescribed for the 
(Ford and regular) secondary students, the student teaching practicum was used to 
distinguish elementary and secondary students. Thus an elementary student was one 
who engaged in student teaching at the elementary level and a secondary student 
was one who engaged in student teaching at the secondary level. 
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F11B/R11B, F12B/R12B, F13B/R13B, F14B/R14B, and F15B/R15B - The "successful" 

graduates who, as undergraduates, were secondary students (that is, prospective 

114 

secondary teachers) . 

F26/R26 - The subjects who (1) transferred from the program to which they 

115 

had been initially assigned to the other program and (2) completed the program 

116 

into which they transferred. 

F27/R27 - The subjects (1) who completed neither the program to which they 

had been initially assigned nor the other program but (2) who completed a "special" 

student teaching practicum 117 and was granted a bachelor's degree by the University 

* „ .. 118 
of Hawaii. 

F28/R28 - The subjects (1) who completed neither the program to which they had 

been initially assigned nor the other program but (2) who transferred to another 



See footnote 113. 



LLD it was virtually impossible for an individual who had been initially 
assigned to the regular program to transfer to the Ford program and none did. 
The R26 classification is included only to make the two classification schemes 
(Figures 1.1 and 1.2) parallel. 



Although these individuals were granted the Bachelor of Education by the 
University of Hawaii, they did not complete the student teaching practicum pre- 
scribed for the program (Ford or regular) to which they were originally assigned 
and therefore, they are classified as "unsuccessful." 

117 A "special" student teaching practicum is one unlike both that prescribed 
for the Ford program and that prescribed for the regular program. The prospective 
home economics teachers, for example, engaged in a "special" student teaching 
practicum. 

118 Although these individuals were granted the bachelor's degree by the 
University of Hawaii, they did not complete the student teaching practicum pre- 
scribed for the program (Ford and regular) to which they were originally assigned 
and, therefore, they are classified as "unsuccessful." 
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college in the University of Hawaii and were granted a bachelor's degree (without 
completing a student teaching practicum^^) . 

F29/R29 - The subjects who were not granted a bachelor's degree by the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 

F29X/R29X - The subjects who were not granted a bachelor's degree by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii but who were awarded a baccalaureate by another institution. 120 

F29Y/R29Y - The subjects who were not granted a bachelor's degree by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and who have not been awarded a baccalaureate by another insti- 

_ .. 121 
tution. 

F29Z/R29Z - The subjects who were not granted a bachelor's degree by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and for whom there are no available data to indicate whether or 
not they have been awarded a baccalaureate by another institution. 

The Ns of the various classifications 

The number of individuals in each classification is indicated in Table 1.2. 



119 

Since the completion of an appropriate student teaching practicum is 
required for teacher certification in Hawaii, these individuals are not eligible 
to teach in the Hawaii public school system. 

120 t , . , , . 

It appears that some of these individuals completed programs that would 
enable them to meet (Hawaii) teacher certification requirements but others did not. ( 

121 As of August 31, 1966. 
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Table 1.2 
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Number of Subjects by Program and 


by Classification* 




Ford Program 


(N=165) 


Regular Program 


(N=165) 


Classification 


N 


Classification 


N 


F 


165 


R 


165 


FI 


96 


R1 


93 


F2 


67 


R2 


69 


F3 


2 


R3 


3 


Fll 


45 


Rll 


44 


F12 


15 


R12 


10 


F13 


25 


R13 


31 


F14 


11 


R14 


8 


F15 


96 


R15 


93 


F11A 


39 


R11A 


36 


F12A 


13 


R12A 


8 


F13A 


20 


R13A 


18 


F14A 


7 


R14A 


6 


F15A 


79 


R15A 


68 


FI IB 


6 


RUB 


8 


F12B 


2 


R12B 


2 


F13B 


5 


R13B 


13 


F14B 


4 


R14B 


2 


F15B 


17 


R15B 


25 


F26 


6 


R26 


0 


F27 


0 


R27 


4 


F28 


12 


R28 


14 


F29 


49 


R29 


51 


F29X 


5 


R29X 


9 


F29Y 


32 


R29Y 


29 


F29Z 


12 


R29Z 


13 



*See M The classification scheme 11 and Figures 1.1 and 1.2 
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An examination of Table 1.2 reveals that the number of subjects from each 



group (Ford and regular) in parallel classifications^ are generally comparable 

123 



I 7 x 

and, indeed, in the more encompassing classifications, the differences are 
almost negligible. The 96 "successful" graduates of the Ford program, for 
example, compare with the 93 "successful" graduates of the regular program. 
Similarly , the number of former Ford students who were not granted a bachelor's 



107 

degree by the University of Hawaii --49--is comparable to the number of former 



125 

regular students in the parallel classification ““51. By the same token, the 

126 



44 regular graduates known to be employed in the Hawaii public school system 

127 



compares closely to the 45 Ford graduates who are doing likewise 

Project A in Perspective 

In 1959, the College of Education initiated a proposal to the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education which called for "bold experimentation in educational 
procedures" and solicited funding for several projects designed to contribute to 



the improvement of education in Hawaii." The Fund responded favorably. 

One of the projects entailed the formulation of an "experimental" teacher 
education program. The design of this prototype curriculum would, hopefully, be 
one which would eliminate, or at least minimize, weaknesses believed to exist in 



both the general (liberal) education and the professional education programs for 



prospective teachers. 



122 



For example, FI and R1 or F29Z and R29Z. 



123 



For example, Fl/Rl, F2/R2, F29/R29. 
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F29. 



125 



R29. 



126 



Rll 



127 
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The "Ford®' program that evolved represented the best thinking of two groups 
of professor s--a Liberal Arts Committee and a Professional Education Committee. 



In the fall of 1961, 330 students enrolled inthe College of Education--half 



of them embarked on the newly devised Ford program; the other half pursued the 
established (regular) program. As of the fall of 1966 when this study was 
initiated, almost 189 of these individuals had successfully completed the (under- 
graduate) program which they had entered five years earlier. A number of them, 
at least 89, had recently assumed positions in the Hawaii public school system. 



The task, then, was to accumulate and examine data pertaining to these 
"successful" graduates, data from the past--acquired by perusing transcripts, 
student and intern teaching evaluation forms, examination scores and so forth-- 



and, equally important, data from the present--gathered by engaging in classroom 



observations and administering instruments designed to yield information about 
teachers’ attitudes, opinions, educational viewpoints, and the like. 



The findings are reported in the following pages. 
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CHAPTER 2 



UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 
Introduction 

Major program differences 

The major differences between the Ford and regular teacher education programs 
tend to fall in three general categories: (1) the relative proportion of courses 

given to professional and general education,^ - (2) the character of the general 
education portion of each program, and (3) the character of the professional 
education portion of each program. « 

In this chapter, the data relating to each of these three areas will assist 
the reader to better visualize the similarities and differences between the 
programs. In addition, the extent to which students from each group conformed 
to program requirements in terms of semester hours and quality of their perfor- 
mance from the standpoint of grade points will be reported. 

Source of data 

All data on semester hours and grade points reported herein were extracted 

p 

from the official transcript of each "successful" graduate. 

Since it was impossible to locate official transcripts for three of the 
96 Ford graduates and for one of the 93 regular graduates, the data presented in 



1 "Professional education," as employed in this discussion, refers to all 
courses (including student teaching) offered by the College of Education (exclud- 
ing the Department of Health and Physical Education) . "General education," then, 
includes all courses offered by the University of Hawaii except those designated 
"professional education" according to the above definition. 

p 

~ A '"successful' graduate" was defined in the preceding chapter. In brief, 
it is a graduate (1) who completed the student teaching practicum prescribed for 
the program (Ford or regular) to which he was originally assigned and (2) who 
was granted the Bachelor of Education degree prior to August 31, 1966. 
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this chapter are based on analyses of the transcripts of 185 J of the 189 
’’successful” graduates of the two programs. 

Comparison in terms of stratification variables 



The two primary groups (Ford and regular) on which the data in this chapter 

4 



are based were compared in terms of the six stratification variables. The chi 
square"* data in Table 2.1 reveal that the groups do not differ significantly on any 
of the stratification variables. 

Table 2.1 

Distribution of Two Groups of Students on Six Stratification Variables 



Variable 


Group 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Category 
E F G 


H 


I 


J 


Z 


Chi Square 


P 


OP 


F15 


2 


7 


14 


12 


20 


17 


17 


4 


0 


0 




1.01 


.99 <.98 




R15 


0 


8 


12 


19 


22 


14 


14 


3 


0 


0 








CS 


F15 


71 


9 


9 


0 


1 












3 


1.04 


.70 < .50 




R15 


56 


21 


13 


1 


0 












1 






SS 


FIS 


6 


13 


16 


14 


44 














1.02 


.95 < .90 




R15 


5 


11 


14 


23 


39 


















LS 


F15 


86 


7 




















.08 


.80 <.70 




R15 


83 


9 
























TS 


F15 


81 


12 




















.04 


.90 < .80 




R15 


80 


12 
























S 


F15 


0 


93 




















2.33 


.20 <.10 




R15 


4 


88 

























^ All data reported in this chapter, then, are based on the following Ns: 

F15A=76 R15A=68 
F15B=17 R15B=24 
F15 =93 R15 =92 



^ The stratification variables and categories are described in detail in the 
preceding chapter. 



The procedures employed in the computation of chi square are described in 
the appendix. 
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Semester hours and grade points 

Since the terms "semester hour" and "grade points" are employed extensively 

in this chapter, the following definitions^ are provided: 

A . . . semester hour ... is given to a student for work satis- 
factorily accomplished during three hours a week spent in the 
preparation and recitation of assignments in a course, or in the 
field or laboratory. 

Grade points . . . are computed as follows: for each credit 

received in a course, 4 grade points are granted if the grade 
is A, 3 if B, 2 if C, 1 if D . . . 

It should be noted that all data on semester hours and grade points reported 
in this chapter are based on courses successfully completed, that is, courses for 
which the students received grades of A, B, C, or D. ^ 

General Education- -Communication and Language Courses® 

Ford program emphasis on communication and language 

As indicated in the preceding chapter, the signal aspect of the general 
education program devised for the Ford students by the Liberal Arts Committee was 
its focus on communication and language. It will be recalled that the theme of 
the proposed program centered on the various "languages" through which man 
communicates, i.e., verbal language, including both English and foreign language, 
the language of mathematics, and the language of the arts, particularly art and 
music. Thus, each student in the Ford group was expected to study each of 
three major "language systems" in each of six semesters--the English language, a 

6 University of Hawaii Bulletin . 45:26-27, May, 1966. 

^ The instances in which a student received the grade of F and failed to 
make it up by subsequently passing the course are extremely few. 

Q 

For the purpose of this discussion, general education is partitioned 
into: (1) "communication and language courses" and (2) "other courses." 
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foreign language, and mathematics--as well as complete a series of courses in 
the arts (art and music) . 

In terms of comparison, a crucial question is: how much difference was 

there in fact between the two programs (Ford and regular) in terms of the 
amount of course work completed in the communication and language areas? A 
corollary question concerns the relative quality of the performance of the 
two groups in these courses. 

English 

The Ford program prescribed 18 semester hours of English whereas the 
regular program required 12 semester hours. Ordinarily, English courses would 
be courses offered by the English Department of the College of Arts and Sciences 
In this discussion, however, the following courses are also considered 'English 
courses even though offered by the Anthropology Department and the Speech 

Department respectively: 

Anthropology 202 - Introduction to Linguistics 

The nature and workings of language, and its 
role in culture and history. 9 

Speech 440 - Semantics 

Language in understanding; verbal meaning and 
implication; the role of assumption in interrelation- 
ships. Use of language for clarity, accuracy, and 
evaluation.^-® 

These courses are considered "English" courses since College of Education 
students were permitted to apply either or both of them toward their English 
requirements. Each course yields three semester hours of credit. 

Table 2.2 indicates the distribution of the students in groups F15A, F15B, 



9 University of Hawaii Bulletin , 42:49, April, 1963. 
1® University of Hawaii Bulletin , 42 : 127 , April , 1963 . 
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F15,^ R15A, R15B, and R15** according to number of semester hours in English 
completed. The average grade point of the students within each classification 
is also indicated. 

Table 2.2 

Distribution of Six Groups of Students by Number of Semester Hours 
of English Completed and Average Grade Point 



Group 



Semester Hours 


F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


of English 


_N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


JN 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


0-8 














1 


2.0 






1 


2.0 


9-11 


















1 


2.3 


1 


2.3 


12-14 














63 


2.2 


13 


2.3 


76 


2.2 


15-17 


3 


2.4 






3 


2.4 


4 


2.6 


1 


2.0 


5 


2.4 


18-20 


42 


2.4 


9 


2.4 


51 


2.4 






2 


2.7 


2 


2.7 


21-23 


22 


2.4 


1 


2.7 


23 


2.4 














24 or more 


9 


2.6 


7 


2.7 


16 


2.7 






7 


2.9 


7 


2.9 


It can be 


seen that 


the 


Ford 


students 


completed 


from 


15 to 


24 


or more 







semester hours of English with the majority in the 18-20-semest:er-hour category. 
The range for the regular students was broader--from eight or less to 24 or more 
semester hours--with the majority in the 12-14-semester-hour category. 



11 

It will be recalled that F15 is inclusive in that it incorporates both 
Ford elementary students and Ford secondary students in a single group. By the same 
token, R15 incoporates both regular elementary and regular secondary students in 
one group. In general, it is probably more meaningful to consider elementary and 
secondary students separately. However, data pertaining to the F15 and R15 groups 
are included for the benefit of the reader who prefers to view each group 
'(Ford and regular) as a whole. 
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As might be expected, the average grade point of the students who completed 
24 or more semester hours of English is somewhat higher than that of the students 
who completed 23 or less semester hours. It is assumed (the records are neither 
complete nor precise in this respect) that the students who completed 24 or more 
semester hours are those who elected English as their "teaching major" (secondary) 
or "academic minor" (elementary) . 

Table 2.3 indicates the average number of semester hours in English 
completed and the average grade point for each of the six groups of students. 

Table 2.3 

Average Number of Semester Hours of English Completed 
and Average Grade Point of Students from Each of Six Groups 



Group 





F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


ASH 


20.4 


24.6 


21.2 


12.1 


19.3 


14.0 


AGP 


2.4 


2.7 


2.5 


2.2 


2.6 


2.4 



The average Ford student completed 21.2 semester hours of English and earned 
a grade point of 2.5 whereas the average regular student completed 14.0 semester 
hours and maintained a grade point of 2.4. The averages are somewhat distorted 
by the fact that 16 of the Ford students earned 24 or more semester hours of 
English as compared to only seven of the regular students. 

If the elementary and secondary students are viewed separately, it can be 
observed that the Ford elementary students, on the average, completed 8.3 more 
semester hours of English than their regular counterparts. The Ford secondary 
teachers earned 5.3 more semester hours of English, on the average, than their 
regular counterparts. The average grade points of both the Ford elementary and 
the Ford secondary students are slightly above those of their regular peers. 
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Finally, Table 2.4 indicates the percentage of students from each of the 
six groups completing 12 or more and 18 or more semester hours of English. 

Table 2.4 

Percentage of Students from Each of Six Groups 
Completing a Specified Number of Semester Hours of English'* 

Group 

Semester Hours 



of English 


F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


12 or more 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


98.6% 


95.8% 


97.8% 


18 or more 


96.1% 


100.0% 


96.8% 


0% 


37.5% 


9.8% 



*The number of students from each group completing the specified number of semester 
hours of English can be obtained from Table 2.2. 

It can be seen that 100 per cent of the Ford students and 97.8 per cent of 
the regular students earned 12 or more semester hours of English (12 semester 
hours was the prescribed program for the regular students). However, only 9.8 per 
center of the regular students earned 18 or more semester hours of English — the 
number prescribed for the Ford program — as compared to 96.8 per cent of the 
Ford students. 

In summary, then, it can be said that by and large both the regular students 
and the Ford students completed the prescribed number of semester hours of 
English for their respective programs. It seems likely, too, that the higher 
English requirement for the Ford program had the effect of encouraging more 
students to elect English as a teaching major (secondary) or an academic minor 
(elementary) . 

There was a definite difference between the two programs in terms of the 

12 

average number of semester hours of English completed. A crucial question, 

12 

7.2 semester hours. 
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of course, is whether or not the difference is reflected in the classroom 
performance of these prospective teachers. 

Mathematics 

Since mathematics represented one of the three major ’’language systems” 
in the general education program formulated by the Liberal Arts Committee, 

18 semester hours of mathematics were prescribed for the Ford students. The 
regular curriculum, in contrast, entailed only three semester hours of 
mathematics . 

An examination of Table 2.5 reveals that while the regular students 
completed from 3 to 24 or more semester hours of mathematics, the vast majority 
(over four-fifths) is in the 3-5-semester-hour category. The Ford students 
also range from 3 to 24 or more semester hours of mathematics completed but they 
are somewhat more evenly distributed across the various categories. 

Table 2.5 

Distribution of Six Groups of Students by Number of Semester Hours 
of Mathematics Completed and Average Grade Point 



Group 



y 



f 

i 




Semester Hours 


F15A 


F15B 


of Mathematics 


__N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


0-2 










3-5 


12 


2.1 


2 


1.0 


6-8 


17 


1.9 


4 


2.1 


9-11 


8 


2.2 


1 


2.0 


12-14 


5 


1.9 


2 


2.3 


15-17 


9 


2.1 


1 


2.2 


18-20 


18 


2.5 


2 


2.6 


21-23 


1 


3.1 






24 or more 


6 


2.6 


5 


2.9 



F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


_N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


__N 


AGP 


14 


1.9 


63 


2.6 


13 


2.6 


76 


2.6 


21 


1.9 


3 


3.5 


2 


2.0 


5 


2.9 


9 


2.1 


2 


2.5 


2 


2.3 


4 


2.4 


7 


2.0 






• 2 


2.3 


2 


2.3 


10 


2.1 




* 


1 


2.8 


1 


2.8 


20 


2.5 














1 


3.1 














11 


2.8 






4 


2.9 


4 


2.9 
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The Ford students completed, on the average, 12.6 semester hours of 
mathematics and earned a grade point of 2.4 whereas the regular students, on 
the average, completed 4.9 semester hours of mathematics and maintained a 
grade point of 2.7. 

Table 2.6 

Average Number of Semester Hours of Mathematics Completed 
and Average Grade Point of Students From Each of Six Groups 



Group 





F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


ASH 


11.8 


15.9 


12.6 


3.3 


9.5 


4.9 


AGP 


2.3 


2.6 


2.4 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 



Although the difference between the Ford students and the regular students 
in terms of average number of semester hours of mathematics completed is substan- 

1 O -i / 

tial, the difference between the average Ford elementary and secondary student 14 
is only slightly less than the difference between the average regular elementary 
and secondary student Again, however, the averages are somewhat distorted 
by the fact that 11 of the Ford students apparently elected mathematics as their 
teaching major (secondary) or academic minor (elementary) whereas only four of 
the regular group completed 24 or more semester hours of mathematics. 

Table 2.7 indicates that 100 per cent of both the Ford students and the 
regular students completed three or more semester hours of mathematics (three 

1 ^ 

7.7 semester hours. 

^4.1 semester hours. 

6.2 semester hours. 
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semester hours was the requirement for the regular program). However, only 
34.4 per cent of the Ford students completed the 18 semester hours of mathematics 
prescribed for the Ford program. 16 It appears that the Ford students experienced 
considerable difficulty in coping with the courses in the mathematics sequence. 

Table 2 . 7 



Percentage of Students from Each of Six Groups 
Completing a Specified Number of Semester Hours of Mathematics^ 



Group 



Semester Hours 
of English 



F15A 



F15B 



F15 



R15A 



R15B 



R15 



3 or more 



18 or more 



100 . 0 % 

32.9% 



100 . 0 % 

41.2% 



100 . 0 % 



100 . 0 % 



34.4% 



0 % 



100 . 0 % 

16.7% 



100 . 0 % 

4.3% 



*The n umb er of students from each group completing the specified number of semester 
hours of mathematics can be obtained from Table 2.5. 



In summary, then, all of the regular students completed their prescribed 
mathematics requirement of three semester hours. In contrast, less than one-third 
of the Ford students completed their prescribed mathematics requirement of 18 
semester hours (although every Ford student completed a minimum of three semester 
hours of mathematics). The average grade point of the regular students was 



slightly higher than that of their Ford counterparts. 

Again, the heavier mathematics requirement of the Ford program seemed to 
have the effect of encouraging proportionately more of the Ford students (than 
regular students) to elect mathematics as a teaching major or academic minor. 



16 



In comparison, only 4.3 per cent of the regular students completed 18 
or more semester hours of mathematics . 
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Foreign language 

The third of the major "language systems" in the general education program 
of the Ford students was foreign language. The Ford program prescribed 18 
semester hours of foreign language. The regular curriculum, in sharp contrast, 
required no foreign language whatsoever. 

Table 2.8 reveals that all but three of the Ford students completed 12 or 
more semester hours of foreign language. The same claim can be made for only 
16 of the regular students. 

Table 2.8 

Distribution of Six Groups of Students by Number of Semester Hours 
of Foreign Language Completed and Average Grade Point 



Group 

Semester Hours 



of Foreign F15A F15B F15 R15A R15B R15 



Language 


_N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


0 














53 




13 




66 


1-5 














1 


2.0 






1 


2.0 


6-8 






1 


2.0 


1 


2.0 


6 


3.1 


2 


3.0 


8 


3.1 


9-11 


2 


2.0 






2 


2.0 






1 


3.3 


1 


3.3 


12-14 


11 


2.5 


4 


2.1 


15 


2.4 


3 


3.0 


4 


2.6 


7 


2.8 


15-17 


8 


2.2 


2 


3.6 


10 


2.4 


2 


2.9 


2 


3.0 


4 


3.0 


18-20 


30 


2.6 


4 


2.4 


34 


2.6 


1 


3.3 


1 


2.9 


2 


3.1 


21-23 


6 


2.7 


2 


2.5 


8 


2.7 


2 


3.2 






2 


3.2 


24 or more 


19 


3.3 


4 


3.3 


23 


3.3 






1 


2.7 


1 


2.7 



A review of Table 2.9 indicates that the Ford students completed an average 
of 19.8 semester hours of foreign language and maintained an average grade point 
of 2.8 while the regular students, on the average, completed only 3.6 semester 
hours of foreign language and earned a grade point of 2.9. 
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j Table 2.9 

|- Average Number of Semester Hours of Foreign Language Completed 

and Average Grade Point of Students from Each of Six Groups 



Group 





F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


ASH 


19.9 


19.2 


19.8 


2.5 


7.9 


3.6 


AGP 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


3.1 


2.5 


2.9 



Again, however, the relative number of students who elected foreign language 
as their teaching major or academic minor tends to distort the group averages. 

It can be observed that 23 of the Ford students completed 24 or more semester 
hours of foreign language. This number stands in sharp contrast to the lone 
regular student who apparently elected foreign language as his teaching major. 

It can be seen in Table 2.10 that less than one-third of the regular students 

completed one or more semester hours of foreign language. Although all the Ford 

* 

students earned a minimum of six semester hours of foreign language, only two 
thirds of them completed the prescribed 18 semester hours. In contrast, however, 
only one-twentieth of the regular students completed 18 or more semester hours 



of foreign language 



Table 2.10 



Percentage of Students from Each of Six Groups 
Completing a Specified Number of Semester Hours of Foreign Language * 



Group 



Semester Hours 
of Foreign 
Language 


F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


1 or more 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


22.1% 


45.8% 


28.3% 


18 or more 


72.4% 


58.9% 


69.9% 


4.4% 


8.4% 


5.4% 






*The number of students from each group completing the specified number of 
semester hours of foreign language can be obtained from Table 2.8. 
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Table 2.11 indicates the language (or combination of languages) elected 
by the students who completed one or more foreign language courses. The most 
striking element in the table is that over one-half of the Ford students and 
almost two-thirds of the regular students^ limited their choice to a single 
foreign language: Japanese. 

The relative popularity of the Asian languages is pronounced--almost 
two- thirds of the Ford students and over two- thirds of the regular students 
elected Asian languages exclusively. In contrast, less than one-third of the 
Ford students and less than one-fifth of the regular students elected European 
languages exclusively. 

Since an overwhelming majority of College of Education students are of 

Asian ancestry, the apparent popularity of Asian languages is not particularly 

\ 

surprising. The question might be raised, however, as to whether or not the 

18 

objectives that the Liberal Arts Committee visualized when it recommended 18 
semester hours of foreign language were indeed accomplished. It appears that 
in many instances students elected the language of their own ethnic/cultural 
background. The obvious question, then, concerns the extent to which insight 
into "... a new medium of communication and a new culture pattern" was 
indeed realized. 
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That is, two- thirds of those regular students who completed one or more 
foreign language courses. 

18 

The Liberal Arts Committee report states that the "... study of a 
foreign language . . . provides a new experience, progressively enlarging the 
pupil's horizon through the introduction to a new medium of communication and 
a new culture pattern ..." 
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Table 2.11 

Distribution of Six Groups of Students Who Completed One or More Courses 
in Foreign Language by Language (or Combination of Languages) 



Group 



Language (s) 


F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


Chinese 


2 




2 


1 




1 


Chinese /French 


3 




3 








Chinese /Japanese 




2 


2 








Chinese /Russian 




1 


1 








French 


17 


4 


21 


1 


. 2 


3 


French /Japanese 


3 


1 


4 




1 


1 


Fr e nch / J apane s e / 
Spanish 










1 


1 


French/Latin 




1 


1 








French/Spanish 


2 




2 








German 


1 




1 








German/Japanese 




1 


1 








Japanese 


43 


6 


49 


12 


5 


17 


Japanese /Latin 










1 


1 


Japanese /Spanish 




1 


1 








Spanish 


5 




5 


1 


1 


2 
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In summary, then, since there was no foreign language requirement for the 
^regular students, less than one-third of them completed any foreign language 
courses and only one-twentieth of them completed 18 or more semester hours of 
foreign language. Slightly over two-thirds of the Ford students completed the 
18 semester hours of foreign language prescribed for their program (no Ford 
student completed less than six semester hours of foreign language). 

The area of foreign language is the most pronounced instance in which the 
heavier requirement of the general education program seems to have the effect 
of encouraging more of the Ford students to elect foreign language as their 
teaching major or academic minor as compared to the regular students. The 
ratio in this instance is 23:1. 

Finally, the fact that a substantial majority of the Ford students elected 

19 

a single foreign language, Japanese, and the fact that a majority of the College 

20 

of Education students are from a Japanese ethnic/cultural background, raises 



There is no adequate procedure for determining precisely how many of the 
students in this study are of Japanese ethnic/cultural background. However, 
other studies of College of Education students have consistently revealed that 
the majority are of Japanese ethnic/cultural background. There is no reason to 
believe that the students in this study differ significantly from the typical 
College of Education population in this respect. 

20 

It does not necessarily follow, of course, that because a student is of 
Japanese ancestry he is steeped in Japanese language and culture. However, the 
level of interest in Japanese culture and language on the part of the Japanese 
community in Hawaii seems to be high. This is evidenced by such things as the 
number of Japanese language newspapers, periodicals, radio programs, television 
productions, and motion picture theaters; by the scope of Japanese religious, 
social, and cultural organizations and activities; and by the apparent popularity 
of the Japanese language schools which service about 10,000 children annually 
(not all of whom are of Japanese ancestry) . 
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a question as to whether or not the objectives envisioned by the Liberal Arts 

Committee were indeed attained. 21 

Art 

Another of the languages through which man communicates, according to the 
rationale developed by the Liberal Arts Committee, is art. The Ford program 
prescribed six semester hours of art for all students. The regular program, in 
comparison, required four semester hours of art for elementary students but none 
for secondary students. 

The Ford students completed from 4 to 24 or more semester hours of art with 
the majority in the 6-8-semester-hour category in Table 2.12. The regular 
elementary students completed from less than 3 to 24 or more semester hours of 
art with the majority in the 4-5-semester-hour category. The regular secondary 
students all completed less than three semester hours of art with the exception 
of two individuals who apparently elected art as their teaching major. 



It might be argued that by engaging in further study oT*!!Japanese language 
and culture as an undergraduate, the prospective teacher would be better able to 
take full personal and professional advantage of the various Japanese social, 
cultural, and educational activities in the community. In any event, the purpose 
of this discussion is merely to raise a question, not to argue it or to assume 
a position on it. 
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Table 2.12 

Distribution of Six Groups of Students by Number of Semester Hours 
of Art Completed and Average Grade Point 



Group 

Semester Hours F15A F15B F15 R15A R15B R15 



of Art 


_N 


AGP 


JJ 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


__N 


AGP 


0-3 














13 


3.1 


22 


2.8 


35 


3.1 


4-5 


1 


2.4 


1 


2.6 


2 


2.5 


43 


2.7 






43 


2.7 


6-8 


68 


2.6 


15 


2.9 


83 


2.6 


5 


2.5 






5 


2.5 


9-11 


2 


3.0 






2 


3.0 


1 


3.0 






1 


3.0 


12-23 


1 


3.1 


1 


2.8 


2 


3.0 


5 


2.8 






5 


2.8 


24 or more 


4 


3.0 






4 


3.0 


1 


3.4 


2 


3.0 


3 


3.1 



Table 2.13 indicates that the average Ford student completed 7.5 semester 
hours of art and earned a grade point of 2.7. The average regular student, in 
comparison, completed 4.8 semester hours of art and maintained a grade point of 2.8. 

• Table 2.13 

Average Number of Semester Hours of Art Completed 
and Average Grade Point of Students from Each of Six Groups 



Group 





F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


ASH 


7.7 


6.6 


7*5 


5.1 


3.8 


4.8 


AGP 


2.7 


2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


3.0 


2.8 
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It can be seen in Table 2.14 that four-fifths of the regular elementary 
students completed their four-semester hour art requirement. Less than 
one -tenth of the regular secondary students (who had no art requirement) 
completed four or more semester hours of art. In contrast, every Ford student 
(both elementary and secondary) completed four or more semester hours of art. 



Table 2.14 

Percentage of Students from Each of Six Groups 
Completing a Specified Number of Semester Hours of Art* 









Group 








Semester Hours 
of Art 


F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


4 or more 


100. 0% 


100.07c 


100.07c 


80.97c 


8.37c 


62.07c 


6 or more 


98.7% 


94.17c 


97.87, 


17.67c 


8.37c 


22.67c 



*The number of students from each group completing the specified number of semester 
hours of art can be obtained from Table 2.12. 



Virtually all (97.8 per cent) of the Ford students completed their six-semester 
hour art requirement. In comparison, less than one-quarter of the regular students 
completed six or more semester hours of art. 

The impact of heavier program requirements on choice of teaching major or 
academic minor did not seem to be as marked in the case of art. Four of the 
Ford students completed 24 or more semester hours of art as did three of the 
regular students. 

In summary, then, virtually all of the Ford students (elementary and 
secondary) completed the six-semester-hour art requirement of their program while 
four-fifths of the elementary students completed the four- semester-hour art 
requirement of their program. The available records do not yield any clues to 
explain the failure of one-fifth of the regular elementary students to complete 
their art requirement. The regular secondary students had no art requirement in 
their general education program. 
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Music 

The general education program for the Ford students included four semester 
hours of "music activity" courses. The regular program prescribed seven 
semester hours of music for elementary students. There was no music requirement 
for regular secondary students. 

The seven- semes ter -hour music requirement for regular elementary students 

22 

included Music 251-252^ , a sequence of two two-semester-hour courses (a total 

of four semester hours). However, a number of the regular elementary students 

23 

substituted a three -semes ter -hour music course. Music 253 , which the catalog 

described as a " . . . combination of 251-252." As a consequence of this 
course substitution about one-half of the regular elementary students failed 
to complete seven semester hours of music. However, most of them completed a 
six- semester-hour sequence which was in a sense equivalent to the seven semester 
hours of music prescribed in their program. 

A review of Table 2.15 reveals that the Ford students completed from less 
than three to 24 or more semester hours of music with the vast majority in the 
4-6-semester-hour category. The bulk of the regular elementary students are in 
the 4-6 and 7-9-semester-hour categories while none of the regular secondary 
students completed more than three semester hours of music. 



22 

"Music, Elementary Curriculum." 

23 

"Music, Elementary Curriculum" was originally developed for the 
Auxiliary Teaching Training Program which was later designated the Classified 
Professional Certificate program. These programs were designed for college 
graduates who elected to enter education at the post-graduate level. 

24 University of Hawaii Bulletin , 42:103; April, 1963. 
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Table 2.15 

Distribution of Six Groups of Students by Number 
of Semester Hours of Music Completed and Average Grade Point 



Group 



Semester Hours 


F15A 


FI 


.5B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


of Music 


_N 


AGP 


__N 


AGP 


__N 


AGP 


. _N 


AGP 


_N AGP 


__N 


AGP 


0-3 


3 


2.0 






3 


2.0 






24 3.8 


24 


3.8 


4-6 


61 


3.0 


16 


3.4 


77 


3.0 


33 


2.4 




33 


2.4 


7-9 


1 


2.8 






1 


2.8 


30 


2.6 




30 


2.6 


10-11 






1 


4.0 


1 


4.0 


1 


3.5 




1 


3.5 


12-23 


2 


2.9 „ 


J ' 




2 


2.9 


3 


3.3 




3 


3.5 


24 or more 


9 


3.3 






9 


3.3 


1 


3.1 




1 


3.1 



It appears that nine of the Ford elementary students elected music as their 
academic minor while only one of their regular counterparts completed 24 or more 
semester hours of music. Apparently none of the secondary students (Ford and 
regular) elected music as a teaching major. 

Table 2.16 reveals that the average Ford student completed 6.8 semester 
hours of music as compared to the average regular student's 5.8 semester hours. 

,v - These averages are distorted somewhat by (1) the fact that the music requirements 
"were not the same for regular elementary and regular secondary students and 
(2) the relatively large number of Ford elementary students who elected music as 
their academic minor. 

Virtually all of the Ford students (96.8 per cent) completed the prescribed 
four semester hours of music in their program. In comparison, none of the regular 
secondary students completed four or more semester hours of music but all of the 
regular elementary students did. 
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. Table 2.16 

t 



Average Number of Semester Hours of Music Completed 
and Average Grade Point of Students from Each of Six Groups 



Group 





F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


ASH 


7.3 


4.5 


6.8 


7.8 


.2 


5.8 


AGP 


3.0 


3.5 


3.1 


2.7 


3.8 


2.7 



As indicated previously, only one-half of the regular elementary students 
completed the seven semester hours of music prescribed in their program. In 
comparison, however, less than one-fifth of the Ford elementary students 
completed seven or more semester hours of music. 

Table 2.17 

Percentage of Students from Each of Six Groups 
Completing a Specified Number of Semester Hours of Music* 



Group 

Semester Hours 



of Music 


F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


.4 or more 


96.1% 


100.0% 


96.8% 


100.0% 


0.0% 


73.9% 


7 or more 


15.8% 


5.9% 


14.0% 


51.5% 


0.0% 


38.0% 



*The number of students from each group completing the specified number of semester 
hours of music can be obtained from Table 2.15. 

In summary, then, the vast majority of the Ford students (both elementary 
and secondary) completed the four semester hours of music prescribed in their 
program. Although a number of the regular elementary students failed to complete 
their seven-semester-hour music requirement, most of them completed their music 
sequence through course substitution. There was no music requirement in the 
program of the regular secondary students and few of them enrolled in music courses. 
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A proportionately large number (nine) of the Ford elementary students 

elected mus.tg^s their academic minor while only one regular elementary student 
did likewise. 

General Education--Other Courses 

All general education courses other than the communication and language 
courses discussed in the preceding section are, for the purpose of this discussion, 
considered ’’other” general education courses. 2 "* The number of semester hours of 
other general education courses completed by the Ford and regular students is 
indicated in Table 2*18 in the next section. 

General Education--Total Program 

Table 2.18 indicates the total number of semester hours of general education 26 
completed by an average student from each group. 



} 



See footnote 8. 

26 

That is, the number of semester hours of communication and language 
courses plus the number of semester hours of other general education courses. 
See footnote 8. 
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Table 2.18 

Semester Hours of General Education Completed b£ An 
Average Student from Each of Six Groups 
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Semester Hours of 



Group 



General Education 


F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


SH of Communication 
and Language Courses* 


67.1 


70.8 


67.9 


30.8 


40.7 


33.1 


SH of Other General 


Education Courses 


46.3 


49.8 


46.9 


56.9 


67.4 


59.9 


Total SH of General 
Education Courses 


113.4 


120.6 


114.8 


87.7 


108.1 


93.0 



O » -Language, dll, Ctliu muaiu, laDies £.J, <C . O , , 

2.13, and 2.16, respectively, indicate for each discipline the number of semester 
hours completed by an average student from each of the six groups. 



The average Ford student completed 67.9 semester hours of communication and 
language courses and <+6.9 semester hours of other general education courseS“**a 
total of 114.8 semester hours of general education. In contrast, the average 



regular student completed 33.1 semester hours of communication and language 



courses and 59.9 semester hours of other general education courses, for a total 

of 93.0 semester hours of general education. 

In communication and language courses as well as in other general education 

courses there is a rather marked difference between the average regular elementary 

27 

student and the average regular secondary student in contrast to a relatively 
small difference between the Ford elementary student and Ford secondary student. 28 

27 

9.9 semester hours of communication and language courses ; 10.5 semester 
hours of other general education courses. 

28 

3.7 semester hours of communication and language courses; 3.5 semester 
hours of other general education courses. 
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It can be seen, too, that although the average regular students (elementary 
and secondary) completed more semester hours of other general education courses 
than did the average Ford students, the converse was true in the case of 
communication and language courses. 

In terms of total semester hours of general education completed, the Ford 
students (both elementary and secondary) outstriped their regular peers. The 
difference between the average Ford secondary student and the average regular 
secondary student, however, is considerably less (12.5 semester hours) than 
the difference between the Ford and regular elementary students (25.7 semester 

hours). 

In summary, then, it can be said that the general education program completed 
by the Ford elementary student was not too unlike that completed by the Ford 
secondary student. In contrast, there is a marked difference in number of 
semester hours of general education completed by the average regular elementary 
student as compared to the average regular secondary student. 

Although the regular students, on the average, completed more semester hours 
of other general education courses, the total number of semester hours given to 
general education courses is greater for the Ford students (both elementary and 

secondary) . 

29 

Professional Education--Student Teaching 
It was indicated in the preceding chapter that one of the most consistent 
and salient distinctions between the Ford and regular programs was the student 

29 For the purpose of this discussion, professional education is partitioned 
into: (1) "student teaching" and (2) "education courses." 



( 

! 







teaching practicum. The Professional Education Committee prescribed a program 

, . 30 

in which the Ford students would engage in a six-semester-hour part-time 
student teaching experience over one semester. In contrasty the regular program 

Q I 

provided for a full-time J one-semester student teaching practicum which afforded 
14 semester hours of credit. 

Table 2.19 indicates the distribution of the Ford and regular students by 
number of semester hours earned for student teaching. The average grade point 
of the students within each classification is also indicated. 

Table 2.19 

Distribution of Six Groups of Students by Number 
of Semester Hours of Student Teaching Completed and Average Grade Point 



Semester Hours 
of Student 
Teaching 

6 



Group 



F15A F15B F15 



JN 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


73 


2.8 


17 


3.4 


90 


2.9 



R15A R15B R15 

N AGP N AGP N AGP 



8 3 2.3 



3 2.3 



14 



68 3.0 24 3.2 92 3.1 



The reader will observe that three of the Ford elementary students were 
granted eight semester hours of credit for student teaching rather than the six 
semester hours originally prescribed by the Professional Education Committee. 

These three individuals did not complete student teaching until the second semester 



At the same time, Ford students were to be enrolled in other professional 
education courses related to the student teaching practicum. 

Student teaching plus a two-semester-hour seminar ordinarily represented 
the entire semester's program of a regular student. 
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32 

of the 1965»66 academic year, the second year of the Ford program's existence. 
It was at this time that the College of Education revised the Ford program to 
the extent of affording eight semester hours of credit for the elementary 
student teaching practicum. It is reported that the increase was made to enable 
graduates of the Ford program to meet the certification requirements of one of 
the states where a number of College of Education graduates seek teaching 
positions . 

The Ford students completed an average of 6.0 semester hours of student 
teaching and earned an average grade point of 2.9. The regular students, in 
contrast, completed an average of 14.0 semester hours of student teaching and 
maintained and average grade point of 3.0. 

An examination of Table 2.20 reveals an inconsistency between the elementary 
and secondary students. The average grade point earned by the regular elementary 
students for student teaching was 3.0. The Ford elementary students trailed 



wi 



th an average grade point of 2.8. The situation is reversed, however, for 



the secondary students. The Ford secondary students earned an average grade 
point of 3.4 for student teaching while their regular counterparts lagged with 
an average grade point of 3.2. These differences are reflected to some extent 
in the student teaching ratings (discussed in a subsequent chapter) . 
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Since these individuals entered the College of Education as freshmen in 
the fall of 1961, they should have completed student teaching during the 1964-65 
academic year. However, they are "successful" graduates as defined in the 
preceding chapter. See footnote 2. 
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Table 2.20 

Average Number of Semester Hours pf Student Teaching Completed 
And Average Grade Point of Students from Each of Six Groups 



Group 





F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


ASH 


6.1 


6.0 


6.0 


14.0 


14.0 


14.0 


AGP 


2.8 


3.4 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


3.1 



In summary, then, one of the primary distinctions between the Ford and 

regular programs resided in the character of the student teaching practicum. 

Although student teaching in both programs extended over one semester, the 

regular practicum was a full-time experience yielding 14 semester hours of credit 

while the Ford practicum was a part-time activity yielding six semester hours of 

credit. The Ford students enrolled in education courses while engaged in student 

33 

teaching whereas the regular students ordinarily did not. 

Although the regular elementary students earned a higher average grade point 
for student teaching than did their Ford counterparts, the converse was true 
for the secondary students. 

Professional Education- -Education Courses 3 ^ 

Ford program requirement 

The undergraduate program developed by the Professional Education Committee 
prescribed 15 semester hours of education courses for the Ford elementary students 

33 Except for a two -semes ter -hour seminar which, although a separate course, 
might be considered an integral part of the student teaching practicum. 
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See footnote 29. 
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and 13 semester hours of education courses for Ford secondary students. In 

addition, one semester hour of education (Education 100) was prescribed by the 

Liberal Arts Committee for all Ford students during their first (freshman) 

35 

year. 

The education course requirement of the Ford program was, then, originally 
16 (15 + 1) semester hours for elementary students and 14 (13 + 1) semester hours 
for secondary students. When the program was implemented, however, these 
requirements were increased by one semester hour (to 17 semester hours for 
elementary students and 15 semester hours for secondary students) due to the 
fact that Education 100 was extended over two semesters and afforded two 



semester hours of credit. 



36 



For all practical purposes, then, the education course requirement was 
17 and 15 semester hours respectively for the Ford elementary and secondary 
students. Relatively few Ford students, however, completed precisely 15 or 
17 semester hours of education courses. 

Regular program requirement 

The program for regular secondary students originally prescribed 15 
semester hours of education courses. Subsequently an additional three-semester* 

Q 7 

hour professional education course in educational psychology^ was incorporated 



35 

’’The committee felt it would be desirable to provide the [Ford] students 
with an orientation to their experimental curriculum through the medium of 
Education 100.” 
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Education 100 (1 semester hour) and Education 101 (1 semester hour) 



Prior to the inception of Educational Psychology 372 (Educational 
Psychology), and for several years hence, a seemingly similar course, Psychology 
472 (subsequently redesignated Psychology 372), was offered by the College of 
Arts and Sciences. Psychology 472/372 was prescribed in the program of both 
regul.ar elementary and regular secondary students. In effect, then, the responsi- 
bility for the course shifted from the Arts and Science faculty to the Education 

faculty. At the time the course was offered by the former, it would have been 
classified ’’general education” but since it was offered by the latter it was 
classified ’’professional education.” See footnote 1. 
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into their program thereby increasing their education requirement to 18 semester 
hours . 

The program for regular elementary students which existed in the fall of 
1961 required 28 semester hours of education courses. The subsequent addition 
of a three-semester-hour course in educational psychology^ 7 increased their 
education requirement to 31 semester hours. 

The revision of an existing education course in mathematics increased 
the credit afforded for the course from two semester hours to three semester 
hours. The net effect was to further increase the education course requirement 
of the regular elementary students to 32 semester hours. 

Again, relatively few regular students completed exactly 18 (secondary) 

32 (elementary) semester hours of education courses. 

Education Courses Completed 

It was indicated previously that relatively few students completed the 
precise number of semester hours of education courses prescribed in their 
programs. It can be observed in Table 2.21 that the number of semester hours 
of education completed varies considerably for both Ford and regular students. 
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Table 2.21 

Distribution of Six Groups of Students by Number of Semester Hours 
of Education* Completed and Average Grade Point 



Group 



Semester Hours 



F15A 



F15B 



F15 



R15A 



R15B 



R15 



of Education 


N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


J l 


AGP 


__N 


AGP 


__N 


AGP 


_N 


AGP 


0-14 






1 


2.3 


1 


2.3 














15-16 






13 


2.8 


13 


2.8 






1 


2.7 


1 


2.7 


17-18 


65 


2.9 


2 


3.0 


67 


2.9 






13 


2.8 


13 


2.8 


19-21 


7 


2.9 


1 


3.2 


8 


2.9 






6 


2.8 


6 


2.8 


22-24 


1 


3.7 






1 


3.7 






1 


2.9 


1 


2.9 


25-27 


3 


2.5 






3 


2.5 






3 


2.7 


3 


2.7 


28-30 














2 


2.3 






2 


2.3 


31-33 














27 


2.8 






27 


2.8 


34-36 




i 










27 


2.6 






27 


2.6 


37-39 














10 


2.7 






10 


2.7 


40 or more 














2 


3.1 






2 


3.1 



*Excluding student teaching. See footnote 29 
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There are at least three factors which contributed to the variation among 
students in number of semester hours of education courses completed as under- 
graduates . 

First, there were a few students (both Ford and regular) in the Selected 
38 

Studies Program. Students in the College of Education who are in this pro- 
gram ordinarily enroll in two to six^ 9 additional semester hours of education 
courses specifically designed for them. This served to increase the total number 
of semester hours of education completed by these individuals. 

Second, a substantial number of students (both Ford and regular) enrolled, 
as undergraduates, in education courses ordinarily incorporated in the fifth- 
year (graduate) program. These students were striving to accelerate their 
progress by enrolling in summer session courses and/or by enrolling in more 
than the usual number of courses during the academic year. The effect was 
that many students actually began their fifth-year program as undergraduates. 

This, too, served to increase the number of semester hours of education com- 
pleted prior to graduation. 

Third, while undergraduates, some students elected to enroll in supplementary 
or related education courses. An elementary student, for example, who had 
elected English as his academic minor, completed an education course in chil- 
dren's literature. This also served to increase the total number of semester 
hours of education courses that an undergraduate completed. 



A program for "academically promising" students. 



The exact number depends on the field in which the student executes 
his senior honors thesis. 
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In view of the foregoing, the rather wide within-group student- to-student 

l 

variation in number of semester hours of education courses completed is not 
surprising. 

A rather striking aspect of Table 2.21, however, is the manner in which 
the 27/28-semester-hour point divides the students. Not one Ford elementary, 
Ford secondary, or regular secondary student completed more than 27 semester 
hours of education courses. In contrast, every regular elementary student 
completed 28 or more semester hours of education. 

Table 2.22 accents the difference between the Ford and regular programs 
in number of semester hours of education courses completed by an average student 
from each group. The table also points up the rather sharp difference between 
the number of semester hours of education completed by the average regular 
elementary student as compared to the average regular secondary student. 

Table 2.22 

Average Number of Semester Hours of Education* Completed 
and Average Grade Point of Students from Each of Six Groups 



Group 





F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


ASH 


17.7 


15.5 


17.3 


33.9 


19.3 


30.1 


AGP 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 



^Excluding student teaching. See footnote 29. 
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The average Ford student completed 17.3 semester hours of education courses 
and earned a grade point of 2,9 as compared to the average regular student who 
completed 30.1 semester hours of education courses and maintained a grade point 
°f 2,7, The substantial difference 4 ^ between the regular elementary student and 
the regular secondary student serves to distort the overall average of the 
regular students. The difference 41 between the Ford elementary and Ford 
secondary student, in contrast, is small. 

As indicated previously, it is not surprising to observe that the average 
number of semester hours of education courses completed by each group slightly 
exceeds the number of semester hours prescribed by their respective programs. 4 ^ 

In summary, then, the number of semester hours of education courses completed 
by both Ford and regular students varied widely from student to student within 
each group. The average number of semester hours of education courses completed 
by the Ford elementary. Ford secondary, and regular secondary students was less 
than 20 in every instance whereas the average for the regular elementary students 
was singular at over 30 semester hours. 

The average number of semester hours of education courses completed by each 
group exceeded, but only slightly, the number of semester hours prescribed for 
the group. 

Finally, the average grade point earned by the Ford students in education 
courses is slightly higher than that of the regular students. 

14.6 semester hours. 

41 2.2 semester hours. 

The average exceeds the program by .7 semester hours for the F15A group, 
by .5 semester hours for the F15B group, by 1.9 semester hours for the R15A group, 
and by 1.3 semester hours for the R15B group. 
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Professional Education-Total Program 



Table 2.23 indicates the total number of semester hours of professional 
education^ completed by an average student from each group. 

Table 2.23 

Semester Hours of Professional Education Completed by An 
Average Student from Each of Six Groups 



Semester Hours 
of Professional 
Education 

SH of Student 
Teaching 

SH of Professional 
Education Courses 

Total SH of 

Professional Education 



Group 



F15A 


F15B 


6.1 


6.0 


17.7 


15.5 


23.8 


21.5 



F15 


R15A 


6.0 


14.0 


17.3 


33.9 


23.3 


47.9 



R15B 


R15 


14.0 


14.0 


19.3 


30.1 


33.3 


44.1 



43 That is, the number of semester hours of student teaching plus the 
number of semester hours of education courses. See footnote 29. 
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An examination of the table reveals that the average Ford student completed 
17.3 semester hours of education courses and 6.0 semester hours of student 
teaching for a total of 23.3 semester hours of professional education. The 
average regular student, in comparison, completed 30.1 semester hours of education 



courses and 14.0 semester hours of student teaching for a total of 44.1 semester 
hours of professional education. 

As was true in the general education portion of their program, the differ- 
ence between the average Ford elementary student and the average Ford secondary 
student in total semester hours of professional education completed is relatively j 

small. 44 The same is not true of the regular students. 45 Both the regular 

j 

elementary and the regular secondary students completed an average number of 
semester hours of professional education well above that of their Ford counter- 
parts. j 

In summary, then, the Ford elementary and Ford secondary students, on the 1 

average, completed approximately the same number of semester hours of profes- a 

sional education. The regular elementary and regular secondary students com- j 

pleted an average number of semester hours of professional education well in 1 

excess of that of their Ford peers. Moreover, there was a considerable difference 
between the regular elementary and regular secondary students in average number 
of semester hours of professional education completed. \ 



^ 2.3 semester hours. 
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The Undergraduate Programs in Perspective 
In the preceding pages the general education and professional education 
programs of the Ford and Regular students were discussed in detail. In this 
section an effort will be made to present a perspective of the overall under- 
graduate program of the students. 

Degree requirements and overall grade point averages 

The 130- semester-hour requirement for the Bachelor of Education degree 
at the University of Hawaii was exceeded by both the Ford and the regular 
students. It can be seen in Table 2.24 that the Ford students, on the average, 
completed 138.1 semester hours prior to being awarded the bachelor’s degree 
as compared to 137.1 semester hours completed by their regular counterparts. 

46 

Although there were variations in average grade point within their programs, 
the overall average grade point of the Ford students and that of the regular 
students are relatively comparable. 

Table 2.24 

Average Number of Semester Hours Completed Prior to Award of 
Baccalaureate and Overall Average Grade Point of 
Students from Each of Six Groups 



Group 





F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


ASH 


137.2 


142.1 


138.1 


135.6 


141.4 


137.1 


AGP 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6 



^ Tables 2.3, 2.6, 2.9, 
variations. 



2.13, 2.16, 2.20 and 2.22 reflect some of these 



Table 2.25 reveals the relative proportion of the undergraduate program 
that an average student from each group devoted to general and professional 
education as discussed in this chapter • The average Ford elementary student, 
for example, devoted 49.8 percent^® of his undergraduate program^ to commu- 
nication and language courses and 33.7 percent'*® of his undergraduate program 

51 

to other general education courses. Thus 82.7 percent of his undergraduate 

52 

program was devoted to general education and the remaining 17.3 percent 
was devoted to professional education. 

The data in Table 2.25 reveal again that which was noted in earlier 
sections of this chapter, that is, (1) the relatively greater emphasis on 
general education (particularly communication and language courses) in the Ford 
program, (2) the relative similarity of the programs of the Ford elementary 
students and the Ford secondary students, and (3) the relative singularity of 
the regular elementary student in comparison to the regular secondary students 
and the Ford (elementary and secondary) students. 



47 (1) general education- -communication and language courses, ( 2 ) general 
education--other courses, (3) professional education--student teaching, and 
(4) professional education--education courses. See footnotes 1, 8, and 29. 

67.1 semester hours (Table 2.18). 

137.2 semester hours (Table 2.24). 



46.3 semester hours (Table 2.18). 

113.4 semester hours (Table 2.18). 

52 

23.8 semester hours--6.1 semester hours of student teaching and 17.7 
semester hours of education courses (Table 2.23). 
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Table 2.25 

Percentage of Undergraduate Program of an Average 
Student Given to General and Professional Education 



Group 





F15A 


F15B 


F15 


R15A 


R15B 


R15 


General Education* 


82.7% 


84.9% 


83.1% 


64.7% 


76.4% 


67.8% 


Communication and 














Language Courses 


48.9% 


49.8% 


49.2% 


22.7% 


28.8% 


24.1% 


Other Courses 


33.7% 


35.0% 


34.0% 


42.0% 


47.7% 


43.7% 


Professional Education* 


17.3% 


15.1% 


16.9% 


35.3% 


23.6% 


32.2% 


Student Teaching 


4.5% 


4.2% 


4.3% 


10.3% 


9.9% 


10.2% 


Professional 














Education Courses 


12.9% 


10.9% 


12.5% 


25.0% 


13.6% 


22.0% 



*The number of semester hours of general and professional education completed by 
an average student is indicated in Tables 2.18 and 2.23 respectively. 



